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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on a symposium on pre-school to 
school transition that was co-sponsored by the SouthEastern Regional 
Vision for Education (SERVE) and 13 other organizations and that 
brought together over 100 educators, human service providers, 
policymakers and business people to share their experiences in 
working to strengthen the transitions and linkages between 
pre-kindergarten and early elementary school. Programs featured in 
this symposium fell into four categories: (l) district-level 
programs; (2) school-based models; (3) comprehensive preschool 
models; and (4) parent involvement and education programs. The 
proceedings included three featured presentations on the topics of 
the changing demographics of the Southeast, the challenges and 
benefits of interagency collaboration, and the importance of seeking 
political support for improved practice. Appendices include the 
symposium agenda, a list of symposium sponsors, a list of promising 
programs and contacts, suggested readings on transition, and a list 
of conference participants. Order forms for SERVE products and 
services are provided. (MM) 
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success at an awards banquet. The programs were also highlighted in the SERVE publica- 
tion, Sharing Success in the Southeast: Promising Programs in Preschool-to-School 
Transition. 

The programs featured at this symposium (see Appendix C for contact information) fall into 
four broad categories: district-level programs, school-based models, comprehensive pre- 
school models, and parent involvement/education programs. In addition to sharing success- 
ful practices, participants explored the responsibilities of role-alike groups, compared and 
combined efforts within each state, and discussed critical issues in improving transitions. 
At the end of the symposium, participants were asked to "adopt" a program to use in their 
communities. In year three of the project, SERVE will provide information and technical 
assistance to help participants and presenters work together to implement aspects of these 
transition programs* 

The symposium included three feature presentations on critical issues facing those commit- 
ted to meeting the needs of young children: the changing demographics of the Southeast, 
the challenges and benefits of interagency collaboration, and the importance of seeking 
political support for improved practice* Lastly, symposium participants learned more about 
the mission and activities of SERVEing Young Children and were promised support and 
assistance from the SERVE Laboratory in their continuing efforts to improve transitions for 
young children. 

The ultimate purpose of this symposium was to energize participants to return to their 
communities with new ideas and the desire to continue to seek change in the way children 
and families are educated and served. Such energy is critical when facing today's chal- 
lenges. As symposium presenter Jack Levine put it: "We don't have a day, we don't have a 
dollar, and we don't have a person to waste." 
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SECTION ONE: SPOTLIGHT ON THE NEEDS 



Professionals in the Southeast who work with young children "are probably more aware than any 
other group of educators that the demographics are changing, and they're changing dramatically/' 
said Dorothy Routh, Deputy Director of the SERVE Laboratory, in the symposium's first presenta- 
tion. Based on a demographic study conducted for SERVE by noted demographer Harold R. 
Hodgkinson, Routh's talk revealed the extensive need in the Southeast for collaboration among 
professionals. The new South, she said, is characterized by tremendous growth, high poverty, 
increasing diversity, and fundamental changes in family structures. SERVE has published the 
results of Hodgkinson's study in a book entitled Southern Crossroads: A Demographic Look at the 
Southeast. See p. 33 for details. 

Growth 

Gting figures from Hodgkinson and from the 1990 Census, Routh stated 
that "the best word to describe growth in Florida is 'pathological.' We 
have to think about educating 100,000 new children every year in the 
state." While the U. S. population grew 9.8 percent from 1980 to 1990, 
the increase in Florida was 32.7 percent Other southeast states also grew 
at rapid rates, including Georgia at 18.6 percent, North Carolina at 12.7 
percent, and South Carolina at 11.7 percent However, Mississippi (2.1 
percent) and Alabama (3.8 percent) were among the lowest growth states. 



Poverty 

Hodgkinson found that one in five children (19.5 percent) lives in poverty 
in the U. S., and all but one southeast state (North Carolina, 18 percent) 
have even worse poverty rates. The poorest state in the Southeast is 
Mississippi with 34.4 percent of its children living in poverty. Alabama 
follows with 29.4 percent, Georgia has 23 percent, South Carolina has 
22.4 percent, and Florida has 19.9 percent 



Diversity 

Every southeast state has a greater percentage of minority students 
than the national rate of 31.1 percent (see Table 1). By the year 2010, 

Table 1 

Minority Youth as a Percentage of All Youth, 1990 
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over half of the students in Florida and Mississippi will come from 
minority groups. To illustrate the increasing diversity and some of its 
resulting challenges, Routh pointed out that the equivalent of a new 
classroom of children from Nicaragua arrives in Dade County, Florida, 
every day. "Not only do they not speak English," said Routh, "many 
of them have never been in school before." 



The southern belle is 
a myth — 55 percent 
of women in the 
Southeast are in the 
labor force. 



Changing Families 

High rates of single parents, working women, and teenage mothers 
indicate that families in the Southeast are changing. According to 
Hodgkinson, the region has a higher percentage of children living in 
single-parent families than does the nation as a whole. In 1991, the 
national rate was 24.1 percent (up from 21.3 percent in 1984). By com- 
parison, the percentage of households in 1991 that contained a single 
parent was 32.6 in Alabama, 30.8 in Mississippi, 29.7 in Georgia, 28.8 in 
Florida, 26.3 in South Carolina, and 25.2 in North Carolina. 

Routh noted that "One of the biggest indicators that the South is changing 
is the number of women in the workforce. The southern belle is a myth." 
Nationwide, the percentage of women in the labor force was 57.5 in 1990, 
which is a bit below the rates in North Carolina (60.1 percent), Georgia 
(59.4 percent), and South Carolina (58.7 percent). In Florida, the rate was 
55.2 percent, followed by Mississippi with 53.9 percent, and Alabama 
with 51.2 percent All the str,<es in the Southeast have higher rates of 
births to teenage mothers than the national rate of 8.6 percent of all births 
(see Table 2). 

These demographics about families, Routh observed, require us to ask the 
question 4t Who , s raising the kids?" When we combine this information 
with rates of child poverty and increasing diversity, the need "to integrate 
social services and education at a very early age is an absolute necessity. 

Table 2 

Percent of Births to Teen Mothers, 1989 
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Children arc coming to school with very different needs. For children, die 
school is the family. For many, it is a refuge." When professionals like 
those at the symposium draw upon these demographics — using what 
Routh called "good ammunition" — they can make a convincing case to 
other decision makers that the Southeast must focus on changes that 
address the needs of children and families. Collaboration, with its poten- 
tial to use resources more efficiently and effectively, is especially impor- 
tant in the Southeast where finances are not abundant and funding alloca- 
tions do not always make children a priority. 

Personal Income 

For example, Routh presented figures showing that all die southeast states 
had a per-capita personal income in 1990 below the national average of 
$18,685. Florida was close with $18,586, but that figure includes the 
substantial incomes of wealthy retirees. Georgia's per capita personal 
income was $16,944, North Carolina's was $16,203, South Carolina's was 
$15,099, Alabama's was $14,826, and Mississippi's was $12,735. 

Support to Education 

Routh showed that southeast states fare well in comparison to the nation in 
funding to support education. By dividing per pupil expenditure by per 
capita income, we find that all but one southeast state in 1990 was above 
the national average of 24.8 percent The highest support was in North 
Carolina (29.7 percent), followed by South Carolina (27.7 percent), 
Georgia and Florida (26.4 percent each), Mississippi (25 percent), and 
Alabama (23.5 percent). 

Prisons: Hie Biggest Drain 

However, like the nation as a whole, states in this region spend much 
more of their yearly budget on prisoners than on students (see Table 3). 

Table 3 

Average Annual Cost per Prisoner 
(91-92) vs. Student (91-92) 
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<r Whcn you look at what wc spend on our schools to educate our chil- 
dren — the preventive side — compared to what we are spending one year 
for a prisoner/ 9 Routh said, "then you really have to ask the question, 
'What kind of investment policy is this? 9 It makes no sense whatsoever. 
We're spending more on a prisoner than our per capita personal income. 
It's just unbelievable. These are the kind of things we have to get before 
our appropriations committees and our legislatures, and we have to show it 
in this way." 

"When we talk about the future of the South, and the economic develop- 
ment we dream of, we talk about a high-tech, clean-industry future," 
Routh said "But we're going to have to invest more in education. We 
cannot compete with the labor force we have now." In three states — 
Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina— 30 percent of the population 
over age 25 lacks a high school degree, and only one southeast state 
(Florida with 77.9 percent) has a high school graduation rate greater than 
the national average of 76*9 percent No southeast state's college gradua- 
tion rate meets the national average of 21 .2 percent (see Table 4). 

Table 4 

Percent of Population Over Age 25 
Who Have Completed College 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1991. 



'The South/' Routh said, "has many things going for it the beaches, the 
weather, and generally a pretty good infrastructure. We have a lot of new 
buildings and roads compared to other parts of the country. [But] when 
we try to seek new business and new development in the Southeast, it's 
very difficult . . . without a better-educated populace. This is the one 
variable, the one indicator, that's killing us." 

Routh concluded by emphasizing that interagency collaboration is neces- 
sary, not only for moral reasons, but for economic prosperity as well. To 
discuss the needs in dollar terms when children are in the balance may 
seem somewhat cold, but Routh declared that tying early childhood 
development to economic development is the best tactic for communicat- 
ing the needs to those who develop policies and allocate funds. Said 
Routh, "We've got to do it for the survival of our own region." 
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SECTION TWO: SPOTLIGHT ON THE CALL 



The two other feature presentations at the symposium called on participants to respond to the needs 
of children and families by collaborating and taking political action for change. 



INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION 

The call for interagency collaboration was made by Martin J. Blank, a 
senior research associate at the Institute for Educational Leadership, in 
the symposium's second presentation. Following up on Dorothy 
Routh's talk, Blank challenged the participants: "How many of you 
can snap off that data, so that when you go to talk to a leader in the 
business community or school board, you know the facts about chil- 
dren and families in your community?" He emphasized that putting 
data to good use paves the way for collaboration, but integrated ser- 
vices are not possible until key players are brought together to share 
such data with one another. "The reason you need collaboration is 
because you need somewhere to take the data* If you have a group of 
people at the state and local level who are primed to look for this data 
as a source of information about what's broken in the system, then you 
can push forward the policy changes [that are needed]. You can't just 
be out there saying, 'it's good for kids and families.' Yes, you're 
right, but that's not enough. You have to be specific. Policymakers 
need hard information and you need hard information if you're going 
to get to an outcomes-based system." 

"It's my contention that most of the services we create tcday we create 
for agencies, programs, and disciplines," said Blank. 'That's what 
drives them, not the needs of the families." Categorical funding at the 
federal level is mirrored in agencies at the state level and results in 
separate boxes of services at the local level, but this structure has to 
change. What is needed is a "pro-family system of services," which, 
among other things, needs to be school-linked (although not necessar- 
ily school-based); information-driven (based on information shared 
between teachers and other service providers); and outcomes-based. 
"We've got to talk in our communities about outcomes, not about 
numbers of services and agencies or programs/' Collaboration, Blank 
said, "means nothing unless the outcomes get better, unless we see 
fewer people going to jail and more kids graduating, until we can see 
fewer young people going into institutional care and more young 
people staying in their own families, [and] until we see fewer 
low-weight babies." 

Blank's presentation was based on the work of a study panel made up 
of members of the federal Departments of Education and Health and 
Human Services, The results of their activities included an under- 



What is needed is a 
"pro-family system of 
services" which is 
school-linked, infor- 
mation-driven, and 
outcomes-based 
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Speaker Martin 
Blank suggests re- 
building "kinship 
networks" within the 
community where 
neighbors can give 
and receive support 



standing of the necessary components of successful collaborations. 
These include, among other things, community infrastructure, a net- 
work of support, creative financing, school-linked service provision, 
and community-driven practices. 

Community Infrastructure 

How strong is a community's public safety, housing, employment, 
transportation, and municipal services? The community's infrastruc- 
ture "mates possible the success of many of the thugs we're trying to 
do," Blank said. For example, "the head of the county social services 
department in San Diego said the biggest barrier to families being able 
to be successful is transportation." 

Network of Support 

Successful collaborative efforts try to help communities build a net- 
work of support — through relationships atid services — which will 
improve the chances for meaningful change in families' lives. "Most 
families and children need three levels of support and empowerment," 
Blank said: caring relationships, helping institutions, and crisis inter- 
vention. All people need families, friends, and co-workers with whom 
to develop caring relationships that can be helpful in times of need, 
but, for many people, such relationships do not exist today. Blank 
suggests rebuilding "kinship networks" within the community where 
neighbors can give and receive support. People in caring relationships 
need to be connected to helping institutions such as the school, the 
health clinic, and the early childhood development center, or the 
church, YMCA, or community center. "All too often," Blank pointed 
out, "the conversation about collaboration is between and among 
public agencies or publicly-funded agencies, and leaves out some of 
the [private, not-for-profit] and neighborhood-based organizations that 
give young people the affiliation and support that they need as they 
grow older." 

Creative Financing 

With today's troubled economy, an efficiency agenda is essential. 
Those involved in educating and helping young children and their 
families recognize that more money is needed. These providers also 
recognize that finances are scarce and th^ it makes sense to join forces 
and link resources. "How many of you have connections to Medicaid 
and try to use it in Head Start or early childhood education programs?" 
Blank asked We need to look at how child-care block grant money, 
preschool education money, Head Start money, and other funding 
streams "all fit together into something that looks like a system." 
Greater flexibility in Chapter 1 funding, for example, means that a 
computer lab installed for disadvantaged children can also be used for 
adult education at night 
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School-Linked Servxe Provision 

Being school-linked does not necessarily mean being school-based. 
The effort needs to be "at the place where people associate and affili- 
ate/ 9 Blank said. The best location for service provision could be a 
Head Start center, housing project, or neighborhood center, but col- 
laborative activities "have to be connected to the school. The school's 
got to be a player. The school's funding streams are stronger/' Blank 
said, and "teachers see young children more than any other helping 
professional." 

Community-Driven Practices 

'The exciting thing about collaborations today," Blank said, "is that 
they are driven by what communities want, not by what the state asks 
them to do or tells them to do." Of coarse, the state must be involved 
because it offers much of the funding and makes many of the policies 
that affect service delivery. However, Blank emphasized that the state 
should not "drive what you do, because ultimately you need more than 
the public resources to make the changes. You need the United Way 
resources, you need the volunteer resources, you need the entire 
community's resources coming together to support kids and their 
families." 



The exciting thing 
about collaborations 
today is that they are 
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Collaboration to integrate services is not an easy task; turf-guarding, 
jargon, and disagreement about processes and goals can get in the way 
of working together. To help with this process, Blank included in his 
presentation a summary of the study panel's five-stage collaborative 
process: getting together, building trust and ownership, developing a 
strategic plan, taking action, and going to scale. 

Getting Together 

People from the state, city, neighborhood, family, and the private 
sector need to come together to talk about what children and families 
need and how their needs are being met. It is imperative to "bring to 
the table" the parents and kids who receive the services. Many ser- 
vices themselves are lacking in quality, and when collaborators are 
forced to have "tough conversations" about change, other participants 
in the discussion can help focus on the improvements that are neces- 
sary. 

Building Trust and Ownership 

Collaborators need to get to know one another, learn about each 
other's professional concerns and responsibilities, and develop a sense 
of shared ownership of the collaborative effort. "One of the struggles 
in collaboration is to find new language," Blank said. Agency jargon 
can divide people; collaborators will need to agree on new words and 
definitions in order to facilitate communication and promote cohesive- 
ness. For example, Blank revealed, "I try to avoid saying 'at different 
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levels/ Level implies hierarchy, and hierarchy implies power. What 
we're really trying to do here is share power and share leadership." 
Instead of "level," Blank uses the word "domain." 

Collaborators must also leam about the participating service-providing 
systems. For instance, early childhood educators need to know that 
the Early Periodic Screening Diagnosis Testing (EPSDT) program is a 
Medicaid service for youth from birth to age 21 that not only recog- 
nizes a problem, but also treats it. "The children in your Head Start 
program deserve that service," Blank said, "and you can find a way to 
connect up to it and get it paid for through the health department by 
becoming a certified Medicaid provider." Knowing what services are 
available and how they work helps collaborators discover ways of 
working together. 

Developing a Strategic Plan 

Collaborators will have to develop a strategic plan that involves 
building a prototype of a new neighborhood delivery system. "The 
complexities of implementation are very real here," Blank said. 
People will have to be trained in different ways and learn how to share 
information about the needs and accomplishments of the children and 
families they serve. "You can't take the same family practices that 
you traditionally exercised," because today these practices often are 
not respectful of some families or culturally sensitive. Also, not ail 
agencies or professionals want to adopt new practices, such as good 
transition programs; everyone will have to "build a common philoso- 
phy" consistent with collaborative ideals and improved outcomes. 

Taking Action 

With the right staff and an effective outreach strategy, it is time to take 
"on your own system," Blank said, "but as a collaborative. You've 
looked at what's going on out there, and you know it doesn't work for 
kids. The vision you have, I hope, is: 'We have to make this work for 
families.'" 

Going to Scale 

Successful interagency collaboration in one domain should lead to 
"doing more prototypes, finding new ways to finance these prototypes, 
[and] developing more and more leaders who understand what [col- 
laborators are] trying to accomplish." Going to scale, Blank added, is 
about "creating appropriate transition experiences in every school 
where the children need it." The collaboration agenda "is not just 
about doing it once or twice. It's about system change . . . this is a 
long-term agenda." 



Blank concluded by emphasizing that linking resources in "a 
pro-family system of services" is "not only about piecing together 
different kinds of public programs. It's about getting communities 
reconnected with the needs of all the children and families who live 
there." And it's about improving outcomes so that the child who 
finishes Head Start will also finish high school and not wind up in 
prison. 



POLITICAL ACTION 

In the last feature presentation of the symposium. Jack Levine, execu- 
tive director of the Florida Center for Children and Youth, called on 
participants to collaborate to "build political muscle" on behalf of 
children and families. Working for policy change is crucial, Levine 
said, because, "the status of families, especially the status of young 
families, has declined in this decade and, more generally, this genera- 
tion." Over 3,000 babies are bom each day in the Southeast; compared 
to those born ten y-<ars ago, babies bom today arc worse off on almost 
every single health indicator — that in itself is enough to demonstrate 
that the ways we serve children need to be changed radically. "Every- 
thing we do," Levine emphasized, "every meeting we conduct, every 
proposal we write, every program we try to plan and implement and 
evaluate, needs to [focus on] strengthening the ability of young fami- 
lies to care for their kids." 



Over 3,000 babies are 
born each day in the 
Southeast; compared 
to those born ten 
years ago, babies 
born today are worse 
off on almost every 
single health indica- 
tor. 



In these times of great need and financial distress, Levine reminded 
symposium participants that whatever they do or plan to do must 
"reflect great use, superior use, of resources." However, they should 
also seek more resources by convincing policymakers that "investing 
in children and families is the best way to go for our communities and 
nation." He noted that this election year gives us a great opportunity 
to make children a political priority by talking with new state 
policymakers who arc looking to be educated about the needs in their 
states. 



Politics, he added, "is our empowerment strategy. It's not dirty. It's 
not somebody else's job. To me, it is integral in your collaboration to 
improve the child and family services sectors in your state and com- 
munity." Levine finds truth in the well-known adage, "Smart politi- 
cians know when there's a parade and get in front of it." He told 
participants that if they could form parades in their neighborhoods, 
communities, and states that included service professionals, civic 
organizations, and business leaders who were all committed to improv- 
ing the quality of care for children and families, "smart politicians will 
know that's a banner they can carry." 
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SECTION THREE: SPOTLIGHT ON THE PRACTICE 



The symposium agenda included a number of activities that allowed practitioners to share with one 
another about their successful programs, challenging experiences in the field, and new knowledge or 
ideas gained at the symposium. Through panel presentations, collaborative meetings of those with 
similar professional roles or those from the same state, concurrent sessions on such issues as cultural 
diversity or educating substance-exposed children, and roundtable discussions, symposium partici- 
pants worked together to shape the symposium to meet their needs. They discussed transitions, 
school readiness, advice for collaborators, and plans for the future. 



When you talk about 
children's readiness 
for school, you have 
to talk about schools 
being ready for chit' 
dren. 



TRANSITIONS 

As attendees of this second symposium on preschool-to- school transi- 
tions, participants had developed quite clear definitions of what "tran- 
sition" means to them in their professional activities. For instance, 
according to David R. Denton, director of health and human services 
for the Southern Regional Education Board, transitions are about 
providing services for children and adults "over the lifespan that are 
consistent with what we know about human development, as opposed 
to saying you can look at life in clearly defined segments that are all 
going to start or end at a particular point" Ann Levy, of the Southern 
Early Childhood Association, added that transitions "used to be some- 
thing educators thought about at the end of the year. [They'd say,] 
'Oh, our kids are going on to kindergarten, let's go visit the school/" 
What's being talked about now, she added, "is a planned, constant, 
year-round emphasis on transitions." 

READINESS 

"By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to 
learn." This is the nation's first education goal, and it has brought 
much-needed attention to early childhood development. But "the 
language of the national goal is problematic," said Denton. "Children 
learn from the time they are born; they don't start learning when they 
enter school. And the way [the national goal] is worded, it tends to put 
the onus on the child . . . When you talk about children's readiness for 
school, you have to talk about schools being ready for children." 
Pennie Turner, an elementary school teacher, illustrated the need for 
school readiness with this anecdote: "I heard a speaker say that he had 
heard some teachers talk about 'those awful kids parents send us.' He 
pointed out to them, 'Those parents are sending us the best kids they 
have, and they're not going to send us any others.'" 

Achieving school readiness is a complex task because home environ- 
ments and preschool experiences and opportunities vary widely. That 
is why school readiness, Denton said, must encompasses such issues as 
health, nutrition, housing, the economy, social welfare, parenting 
skills, and prenatal care. Collaboration is obviously necessary for 
achieving school readiness. 
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ADVICE FOR COLLABORATORS 

Panel discussants offered a wealth of wisdom about transition issues 
and collaboration based on their experiences. Some of their advice — 
exemplified by information on their innovative activities — is summa- 
rized below. 

Focus on Children's Needs 

Pennie Turner said that when she arrived at Dacusville Elementary 
School in Easley, South Carolina, it was "a vary ordinary school. We 
were driven by the basal, we were driven by the state testing program, 
and our teachers were burned out." Then Dacusville changed its 
focus. "We re-focused on being driven by what was good for our 
children," Turner said. "We stopped looking at the children as 'those 
trailer kids/ or 'those kids who can't do because of where they came 
from/ and started looking at ourselves and our program." The school, 
which serves a poor rural community, adopted a whole language 
approach, planned learning activities across grade levels, improved its 
professional development program, and educated parents about the 
new curriculum and pedagogy. Said Turner, who is director of the 
school's Successfully Teaching At-Risk Students (STARS) program: 
"Our school is dramatically different because we decided not to focus 
on the problems that the children had, but focused on what we could 
change." 

Patty Jones, education director of the SHARE/Greenville-Pickens 
Head Start program in South Carolina, and Lindsey Cole, principal of 
Cone Elementary School, work together to share resources and records 
for the children they will both serve ai different times. Collaboration, 
Jones said, is about "constantly pooling services to provide what's best 

for children To make ? project like this work, people have to be 

open to it. You have to really want to do it. Children have to [come] 
first, and when things get hairy, and they do, and you feel like throw- 
ing up your hands, you just have to ask: 'Hey, what is this all about?'" 
and remember that it is about children's needs. 



School readiness 
must encompasses 
such issues as health, 
nutrition, housing, 
the economy, social 
welfare, parenting 
skills, and prenatal 
care. 



Work with Parents to Improve Transitions 

Judith L. Lann, principal of Northside Primary School in Natchez, 
Mississippi, recognized the needs of the children in her community 
and the importance of working with parents. "ITiese children have not 
been anywhere but at home or with that family until they come to 
school," Lann said, "and what they bring with them is a direct result of 
their environment, good or bad. We feel that by working with parents, 
we can help them help us." Lann has helped improve the preschool- 
to-school transition by housing preschool classrooms at the district's 
two public elementary schools; the preschool pupils are involved in 
schoolwide activities and teachers are included in staff development. 
Much-needed parent education programs were developed, and parents 
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are encouraged to become involved in the transition program at their 
child's school. 

Change Negative Attitudes About Working with Others 

Barriers to collaboration, said Joy Blount of Georgia's Department of 
Education, are often in our own minds or hearts. "It has a lot to do 
with our belief systems." For example, educators have been working 
in isolation for so long that they find it hard to share their struggles 
with others. "We have this 'Savior 1 complex. We think that we have 
to do it all. Well, we can't do it all and we know we can't. We have 
years and years of evidence that shows we're not doing it all when 
we're trying to do it alone." 

Ask Tough Questions and Change Policies 

To put services to better use and to target and cut duplication of effort, 
Georgia's state preschool program requires the development of coordi- 
nating councils which oversee the use of time, talent, and dollars. At a 
minimum, these councils must have representation from the school, 
public health department, department of family and children services, 
and parents of children being served. At council meetings, said Joy 
Blount, "we can look at the public health department [representative] 
and say, 'What are your hours?' And they'll say, 'nine to four.' And 
we'll say, 'Our preschool program is here to serve our children who 
come from poor families. If these are poor, working families, how can 
they ever make it to the health department if you're only open from 
nine to four? Are you willing to be open from nine to nine? Are you 
willing to be open on Saturday? Are you willing to go to the school 
and do immunizations?' Sometimes the answer is 'yes,' but other 
times people say, 'No, we're not allowed to do that' But because the 
Department of Education is working with the Department of Human 
Resources, we're able to call the people who are in charge of public 
health and say, 'Here arc some of the answers we're getting. What do 
you think we ought to do?'" Policy changes arc clearly possible when 
decision makers collaborate. 

Know What to Do to Overcome Stumbling Blocks 

Bebe Fearnside has a lot of experience with collaboration. As the 
preschool supervisor for the Preschool Liaison Program in Alachua 
County, Florida, she has been involved with a 20-year effort to im- 
prove service delivery and school transitions for children. This pro- 
gram brings together representatives from private prcschools, Title XX 
child-care centers, Head Start, the school board, the Florida Depart- 
ment of Health and Rehabilitative Services, mental health agencies, 
the day-carc licensing agency, medical and dental services, exceptional 
student programs, vocational programs, universities, parents, princi- 
pals, and community organizations. Serving about 700 children in 
public preschool programs and 1,500 children in contracted slots in 
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public and private preschools, the program is administered with 
"wrap-around funding" from all involved organizations. Included with 
the program is the county* s Family Services Center which offers a 
"one-stop shopping" approach to providing early childhood and adult 
education, parent training college and job placement opportunities, 
family counseling, and health services. Based on her extensive experi- 
ence, Fearnside offered her advice for overcoming the "stumbling 
blocks" to effective collaboration: 



Recognize success early on. "Everybody needs to be told that 
they do something best," Fearnside said "Everybody needs to 
feel they're needed." 

Ask for help. Let service providers know they will not be put 
out of business or have their programs cut when everyone starts 
to help each other. There are a lot of needs to be met and 
plenty of work for everyone who wants to get involved. 

Seek the necessary support. 'The biggest building block, if you 
will, is having a system that supports you," Fearnside said. 
"Having a school board that supports you, having a community 
that supports you. I think if you believe in what you're doing 
with young children, you can convince anyone that it's the 
right thing to do." 

Seek input to create the vision. Ask the question, "Where do 
we, as a community, want ^ be two years from now, five years 
from now, ten years from now?" 

Set priorities. Take your list of goals and ask collaborators to 
pick the three or four that are most critical. Focus effort on 
these priorities; success will empower and energize the group 
to tackle other goals. 

Be creative. Use funds to meet your goals but avoid letting the 
funding drive your programs. Look for other kinds of re- 
sources, such as volunteers and in-kind contributions. 



If you believe in 
what you 9 re doing 
with young children, 
you can convince 
anyone that it's the 
right thing to do. 



• Identify personnel strengths. Pool and survey your resources 
of time and talent and match people's strengths to the various 
tasks at hand. 



• Take risks to do things differently. For example, when 

Fearnside and colleagues were looking for ways to extend their 
resources to more than the 500 children in their program, they 
had to take a few risks to change the rules. They began by 
allowing child-care providers to purchase supplies through the 
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school disk lot's fiscal distribution center and use the film 
library. Fearnside also suggests, if "we want to provide medi- 
cal services to these children, let's become a Medicaid pro- 
vider. You talk about taking a risk? That's taking a risk." 

• Avoid the barriers in your own way of thinking. Fearnside 
says these barriers are "thinking the way you always thought, 
looking for an excuse not to do something, finding a rule that 
you say you just can't possibly break, complaining about never 
having enough money (and that's the reason you don't do the 
job), and saying families don't care. That's the major 
cop-out." 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Feedback from participants about the symposium revealed that many 
had been energized to try new ideas, use new contacts, and continue 
learning from each other in the future: 

Mandy Walters, who represented the Choctaw High/Scope Early 
Childhood Education Program in Philadelphia, Mississippi, said she 
was fortunate to get to know a state official in one of her small-group 
sessions. "We're funded by the federal government," she said, "and 
we feel we have something good we'd like to share with everyone 
else." She hopes that the state and the Choctaw program can work 
together to disr sminate successful practices to other parts of Missis- 
sippi. 

Principal Linda Story and teacher Linda Ryall, representing the Just 4 
& 5 Developmental Laboratory in Mobile, Alabama, said they had 
never before realized how many services can be duplicated without 
collaboration. Story said they planned to go home and contact Head 
Start, Chapter 1, and day-care workers "and try to accomplish more for 
the children, instead of each of us doing our own thing." Said Ryall: 
"We know that our budget is limited right now and it's going to con- 
tinue to be. We have to find ways to stretch that money. We heard a 
lot of good ideas here." 

Nancy Wiffenbach, an elementary school teacher, and Jane Mulligan, 
a preschool director, represented the Preschool Kindergarten Partner- 
ship in St Petersburg, Florida. They said they learned a lot about 
pooling funds and about each other. "I never really got to work with 
Jane, and I have her students in my classroom," Wiffenbach said. 
"Now we can share information." 

Mandy Smith, a teacher at West Oxford Elementary School in North 
Carolina, said she learned some things from the STARS program at 
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Dacusville Elementary School in Easley, South Carolina. 'They 
actually started their program after coming to see us," Smith said, "but 
now I feel like I'm learning from them, because they've taken what 
we've done and adapted it" 

Linda Lentin, lead teacher at South Pointe Elementary School in Dade 
County, Florida, said she works at a school "where, if we didn't send 
things home in three languages, it would be useless." After seeing the 
"Color Me Ready" video series presented at the symposium by Janice 
Gordon, a principal in Okaloosa County, Florida, Lentin plans to work 
with Gordon to get the videotapes translated into Spanish, Haitian, and 
Creole. The videotapes encourage family involvement in education. 

As for the results of the symposium, Turner probably put it best when 
she said, "Too many of us are reinventing the wheel that's already 
rolling right down the road somewhere else." By attending a forum 
that spotlights successes, participants can realize that they are not 
alone in the struggle to change the way children and families are 
served and educated, and they can learn from each other and adapt 
ideas for their communities. Professionals involved with children and 
families, Lentin concluded, "have to begin to have conversations with 
each other, and they have to realize that the bottom line is the kids. 
It's all the same kids we're treating, and we're coming at them from 
different directions. It's senseless. The only way we're going to do it 
right for these kids, and the only way this country is going to have a 
future, is if we quit protecting our turf and start really talking to each 
other. That's the main theme I see at this symposium." 



By attending a forum 
that spotlights suc- 
cesses, participants 
can realize that they 
are not alone in the 
struggle to change 
the way children and 
families are served 
and educated, and 
they can learn from 
each other and adapt 
ideas for their com- 
munities. 
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CONCLUSION 



By the end of the Second Annual Early Childhood Symposium on 
Pre-School-to-School Transition, it was clear that several main 
themes had emerged. As a region, the Southeast faces many chal- 
lenges which have a direct impact on young children and the transi- 
tions they will experience: high poverty; growth that far outpaces 
services to deal with it; struggling economies; more and more work- 
ing mothers; too many births to poorly educated teenage mothers; and 
disproportionate amounts of money spen* on prisons and other reac- 
tionary measures instead of on children and education. 

Interagency collaboration is the only way to address the difficult 
issues faced by schools and families with young children, yet present 
efforts are often disjointed or even at cross-purposes even though they 
are supposed to be serving the same clients. A coordinated and 
collaborative approach to meeting the needs of schools and families 
will maximize resources and enhance the delivery of essential ser- 
vices. Such an approach requires a great deal of planning, open- 
mindedness, and willingness to work for change even if it means 
upsetting the comfortable (however inadequate) status quo. 

There are many good transition programs in the region — educators 
and other service p Ms have discovered or developed successful 
strategies to deal with the challenges being faced by their colleagues 
all over the Southeast. The next step is to provide opportunities for 
sharing of information about successful programs and support efforts 
by others to adopt, adapt, or replicate them. SERVEing Young 
Children and the other co-sponsors of the conference will continue to 
play a leading role in sponsoring and supporting such efforts in the 
Southeast. 
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Appendix A: SYMPOSIUM AGENDA 

SERVE Announces a COLLABORATION EVENT. . . 



Spotlight 

Success 



2nd A 



/ 



/ 



NNUAL EARLY V^HILPHOOP SYMPOSIUM ON 
PRESCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL TRANSITION 

HOUDAY INN BUCKHEAD 

3340 Peachtree Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30026 
404-231-1234 



/ 



/ 



OCTOBER 1-2, 1992 



Sponsored by SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education (SERVE) 

Southern Association on Children Under Six (SACUS) 
/ Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL), 

' State Departments of Education for 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
/ / / 

This is an invitational symposium for 100 innovators in early childhood education. School 
leadership teams, state and district teams, private and pr^ic child-care providers, K-3 
classroom teachers, community members, Head Start directors, Department of Education 
representatives, university professors, health and human services personnel, and child 
advocates are invited to attend, network, and share their experiences. 

The FOCUS will be on COLLABORATION. The sponsors will provide a variety of 
expe ences focused on collaboration and teaming. Participants will work together to 
develop systems and procedures to ensure continuity for children and families. Teams from 
states, districts or schools are especially encouraged to attend. 

/ / / 

The SPOTLIGHT will be on SUCCESSI Those programs recognized in the SERVEing 
I Young Children Sharing Success Program will be featured in panels, showcases, and 
f roundtable presentations. Their successes will be celebrated at the Celebration Banquet on 
Thursday evening. Participants will learn how they can adopt or adapt these successful 
programs. Together we will celebrate our successes in providing for young children and their 
Jamilies. 
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Thursday, October 1, 1992 



8:00 a.m. Registration and Continental Breakfast 

Networking 

9:00 a.m. General Session 

Welcome by Sponsoring Agencies 

10:00 a.m. Break 

10:15 a.m. Feature Panel Presentations on Transition Models 

1 1 :30 a.m. Collaboration Meetings (by State) 

1 2:30 p.m. [ Lunch on your own ] 

1:30 p.m. Feature Presentation 

"A Demographic Forecast for the Southeast" 

Harold Hodgkinson's summary of 1990 census information 

2:00 p.m. Concurrent Sessions on Critical Issues 

• "Interagency Collaboration" 

- Martin J. Blank, Institute for Educational Leadership 

• Appreciating Cultural Differences - Indians of the Southeast 

• Substance-Exposed Children 

3:00 p.m. Collaboration Meetings (by Role) 

4:00 p.m. General Session 

"How to Become a Program Adopter" 

6:00 p.m. Cash Bar 

7:00 p.m. Celebration Banquet 

Friday, October 2, 1992 WKKKKKttKttK^^ ■ 

[ Breakfast on your own ] 

8:30 a.m. Showcases of Promising Programs in Transition 

9:00 a.m. Roundtabte Presentations 

1 1 :00 a.m. Break and Hotel Checkout 

1 1 :30 a.m. Collaboration Meetings (Mixed Groups) 

1 2:30 p.m. Luncheon and Speaker - Jack Levine, Florida Center for 

Children and Youth 
"Collaborating to Build Political Muscle for Young Children" 

2:30 p.m. Departure 
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Appendix B 
SYMPOSIUM SPONSORS 



SouthEastem Regional 
Vision for Education (SERVE) 
345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

Southern Early Childhood 
Association (SECA) 
P. O. Box 5403 
Utile Rock, AK 72215-5403 

Alabama Department of Education 
Gordon Persons Building 
50 Nqrth Ripley Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 

Florida Department of Education 
Florida Education Center 
325 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

Georgia Department of Education 
Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334-5080 

Mississippi Department of Education 
P. O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

North Carolina 

Department of Public Instruction 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

South Carolina Department of Education 
Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 

Alabama Education Association, Inc. 
P.O. Box 4177 
Montgomery, AL 36195 

Follow Through Project 
University of Georgia 
230 Fairfax Hall 
Athens, GA 30602 

op 
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Florida Association of School Administrators 
206 B South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Mississippi Association on Children 
Under Six (MACUS) 
P. O. Box 9824 
Jackson, MS 39286-0824 

ORBIS Associates 

Indian Education Technical Assistance Center 
1411 K Street. N.W. 
Suite 700 

Washington, D.C. 20005 



Appendix C 
PROMISING PROGRAMS AND CONTACTS 

SHARING SUCCESS RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT-LEVEL MODELS 



PROGRAM NAME 


CONTACT NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Preschool Kindergarten 
Partnership 


Barbara Knowles 
Executive Director 


Pinellas County License Board for 

Children's Centers and Family Day 

Care Homes 

4140 -49th Street North 

St. Petersburg, FL 33709 


813-521-1853 


Pre-Kinderaarten in the 
Aberdeen School District 


Sally Bouriand 
Federal Program 
Coordinator 


Aberdeen School District 
P. 0. Drawer 607 
Aberdeen, MS 39730 


601-369-6427 


Head Start-Public School 
Transition Project 


Janice N, England 
Early Childhood 
Program Specialist 


Birmingham Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 10007 
Birmingham, AL 35202 


205-583-4692 


Full Day Comprehensive 
Child Development 
Program for Four-Year-OW 
Children 


Undsey D. Cole 
Principal 

or 

Patty Jones 

Education Director 


Cone Elementary School 
500 Gridley Street 
Greenville, SC 29609 
SHARE-Greenville/Pickens Head Start 

i i vy i cm ■ i 

2404 Augusta Street 
Greenvilfe, SC 29605 


803-241-3507 
803-235-5370 


Pre-Kindergarten Early 
Intervention Program 


Sarah Sprinkel 
Early Childhood 
Program Specialist 


Orange County Public Schools 
434 North Tampa Avenue 
Orlando, FL 32805 


:~7-«49-3330 


Choctaw/High Scope Early 
Childhood Education 
Program 


Mandy Walters 
Curriculum Coordinator 


Choctaw Dept of Education 
P. O. Box 6010 
Philadelphia, MS 39350 


601-656-5251 


Natchez Public Schools 
Preschool 


Judy Lann 
Principal 


Northside Primary 

1445 George F. West Boulevard 

Natchez, MS 39120 


601-445-2885 
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SHARING SUCCESS RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 



SCHOOL-BASED MODELS 



PROGRAM NAME 


CONTACT NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PHONE 


West Oxford Elementary 


Barbara Harris 
Principal 


West Oxford Elementary School 
412 Ivey Day Road 
Oxford, NC 27565 


919-693*9161 


South Pointe Elementary 
School 


Patricia Parham 
Principal 


South Pointe Elementary School 
1050 Fourth Street 
Miami Beach, FL 33139 


305-531-5437 


Successfully Teaching At- 
Risk Students (STARS) 


Pennie Turner 
Director 


Dacusville Elementary School 
2671 Earie Bridge Road 
Easley, SC 29640 


803-859-7429 


COMPREHENSIVE PRESCHOOL MODELS 


PROGRAM NAME 


CONTACT NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Flagler County Schools 
Daycare 


Peter Jagocki 
Coordinator 


Flagler County Schools Daycare 
P. 6. Box 755 
Bunnell, FL 32110 


904-437-8302 


Just 4 & 5 Developmental 
Laboratory 


Linda Story 
Principal 


Just 4 & 5 Developmental Lab. 
2263 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile, AL 36617 


205-478-7001 


Stecoah Preschool Program 


Tonia Walsh 
Home School 
Coordinator 


Stecoah Elementary School 
Rt. 2, Box 114 
Robbinsville, NC 28771 


704-479-8420 


Preschool Liaison Program 


Bebe Feamside 
Preschool Supervisor 


Preschool Liaison Program 
620 East University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 


904-336-3615 


Even Start Family Literacy 
Project 


Janice England 


Birmingham Public Schools 
P. O. Box 10007 
Birmingham, AL 35202 


205-583-4692 
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SHARING SUCCESS RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT MODELS 



PROGRAM NAME 


CONTACT NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Partners in Early Childhood 
Education (P.I.E.C.E.) 


Ruth Rollins Searcy 
Director 


Canton Elementary School 
South Hargon Street 
Canton, MS 39046 


601-859-7704 


Helping Our Parents 
Through Education 


Margaret Morton 
Guidance Counselor 


Indian Valley Elementary School 
1099Oldfteid Road 
Sylacauga, AL 35150 


205-249-0397 


Good Start 


Mary McRae 
Director 


Good Start 

Lowndes County Schools 
P. 0. Box 1227 
Valdosta, GA 31603-1227 


912-245-2250 


Kids And Parents at School 
(KAPS) 


Margaret Dukes 
Lead Teacher 


DAFFODIL 
3015 State Street 
Waycross. GA 31501 


912-287-2311 
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Appendix D 
SUGGESTED READINGS ON TRANSITION 



Administration for Children, Youth and Families. (1 986). Easing the transition from preschool to 
kindergarten: A guide for early childhood teachers and administrators. Washington. DC: 
U.S. Department of health and Human Services. 

Administration for Children, Youth and Families. (1 988). Transition from preschool to kindergarten 
[Notebook with cassettes]. Chapel Hill, NC: Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project. 

Behrman.R. (Ed.). (1992). The future of children: School linked services. Los Altos, CA: Center 
for the Future of Children. 

Bredekamp, S. (Ed.). (1987). Developmentaliy appropriate practice in early childhood programs 
serving children from birth through age 8. Washington, DC: NAEYC. 

Caldwell, B. (1991). Continuity in the early years: Transitions between grades and systems. In 
S.L Kagan (Ed.), The care and education of America's young children: Obstacles and 
opportunities: Chicago: Ninetieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

Dunst, C, Trivette, C, & Deal, A. (1988). Enabling and empowering families: Principles and 

guidelines for practice. Cambridge, MA: Brookline Books. 
Epps, W. J. (1991 , Winter). Issues in strengthening linkages and the transitions of children. NHSA 

Journal, 10, 40-43. 

Gallaher, J., Maddox, M., & Edgar E. (1984). Early childhood interagency transition model. Se- 
attle, WA: Edmark Corporation. 

Gardner, S. L (1992, Spring). Key issues in developing school-linked, integrated services. The 
Future of Children. 2(1), 85-95. 

Hains, A. H., Fowler, S. A., & Chandler, L K. (1988). Planning school transitions: Family and 
professional collaboration. Journal of the Division for Early Childhood, 12, 108-115. 

Kadel, S. (1992). Interagency Collaboration: Improving the delivery of services to children and 
families. Tallahassee, FL: SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education. (Available from 
SERVE, 345 S. Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23, Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950) 

Kagan, S.L. (1991, Winter). Head Start, families and schools: Creating transitions that work. 
NHSA Journal, 70:40-43. 

Kagan, S. L. (1991 ). United we stand: Collaboration for child care and early education services. 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

Katz, L.G. (1989). Engaging children's minds: The project approach. Norwood, N J: Ablex 
Publishing. 

Levy, J.E., & Copple, C. (1989). Joining forces: A report from the first year. Alexandria, VA: 

National Association of State Boards of Education. 
Logue, M. E., & Love, J. M. (1992, May). Making the.transition to kindergarten. Principal, pp. 10- 

13. 

Lombardi, J., (Ed.). (1986). Easing the transition from preschool to kindergarten. Washington, DC: 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families, OHDS, USDHHS. 

Love, J. M., Logue, M. E., Trudeau, J. V., & Thayer, K. (1992). Transitions to kindergarten in 

American schools: Final report of the National Transition Study (Report No. L1 C88089001 ). 
Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation. 

Melaville, A. I., & Blank, M. J. (1991). What it takes: Structuring interagency partnerships to 

connect children and families with comprehensive services (ED 330748). Washington, DC: 
Education and Human Services Consortium. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children and the National Association of Early 
Childhood Specialists in State Departments of Education. (1991, March). Position state- 
ment: Guidelines for appropriate curriculum content and assessment in programs serving 
children ages 3 through 8. Young Children, 46, pp. 21-38. 
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National Association of Elementary School Principals. (1990). Standards tor quality programs for 
young children: Early childhood education and the elementary school principals. Alexan- 
dria, VA: Author. 

National Association of State Boards of Education. (1987). Right from the start. Alexandria, VA: 
Author. 

National Association of State Boards of Education. (1 991 ). Caring communities: Supporting young 

children and families. Alexandria, VA: Author. 
National Association of State Boards of Education. (1991 ). Right from the start: The report of the 

NASBE task force on earty childhood education. Washington, DC: Author. 
National Governors' Association. (1 992). Every child ready for school: Report of the action on 

school readiness. Washington, DC: Author. 
SEDL Follow Through Project. (1992). Follow through: A bridge to the future (ED No. 

S014C80006-90). Austin, TX: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 
Southern Regional Education Board. (1992). Readiness for school: The early childhood challenge. 

Atlanta, GA: Author. 

U.S. Department of Education. (1991). Preparing young children for success: Guideposts for 
achieving our first national goal. Washington, DC: Author. 
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Appendix E 
CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Sandra Ayers 

South Carolina Department of 

Education 

1429 Senate Street 

808 Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 2920! 

Barbara E. Benson 

Educational Program Specialist 

Follow Through 

227 Fairfax Hall 

2085 South Milledge Avenue 

Athens, GA 30602-5593 

Cathy Bishop 

Program Specialist Supervisor 
Office of Early Intervention 
754 FEC 

325 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

Opal Bostic 
Teacher 

Camp Glenn School 
P.O. Box 1671 
Morehead City, NC 28551 

Sally Bourland 

Federal Programs Coordinator 
Aberdeen School District 
P. O. Drawer 607 
Aberdeen, MS 39730 

Linda Brown 
Center Coordinator 
Wake County Opportunities 
Wake-Orange-Chathc i Head 
Start 

568 East Lenoir Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601 

Peggy Campbell 
Education Coordinator 
Tallatoona E.O.A., Inc. 
P. O. Box 686 
Cartersville, GA30120 



Kate O. Cole 
Principal 

West Primary School 
161 Lewis Drive 
Natchez, MS 39120 

Undsey D. Coie 
Principal 

Cone Elementary School 
500 Gridley Street 
Greenville, SC 29609 

Rhonda M. Corley 
Early Childhood Coordinator 
School District of Greenville 
County 

301 Camperdown Way 
Box 2848 

Greenville, SC 29062-2848 

Milly Cowles 

60 Springwater Chase 

Newnan, GA 30263 

Uliian Crandall 

AC! JR-Lee County Head Start 
P. O. Drawer 1632 
Auburn, AL 36831 

Edna Crews 

South Carolina Department of 

Education 

1429 Senate Street 

801 Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 29201 

Lowell Crisp 
Superintendent 
Graham County Schools 
P. O. Box 605 
Robbinsville, NC 28771 

Jan Crotts 

Collaborator Manager 

SERVE 

P. O. Box 5367 

Greensboro, NC 27435 



John C. Curiee 
Superintendent 
Aberdeen School District 
P. O. Drawer 607 
Aberdeen, MS 39730 

Rebecca Davidson 
Resource Teacher 
Birmingham Public Schools 
410 South 13th Street 
Birmingham, AL 35233 

Jackie W. Davis 
Social Services Director 
Hinds County Project Head 
Start 

P. O. Box 72657 
Jackson, MS 39225-2657 

Rick Davis 

Associate Superintendent 
Graham County Schools 
P. O. Box 605 
Robbinsville NC 28771 

Liller Dean 

Health/Nutrition Coordinator 
Tallatoona E.O.A., Inc. 
P. O. Box 686 
Cartersville, GA 30120 

David R. Denton 
Director 

Southern Regional Education 
Board 

592 Tenth Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30318-5790 

Joyce Dixon 

Social Services/Parent Involve- 
ment 

Tallatoona E.O.A., Inc. 
P. O. Box 686 
Cartersville, GA 30120 
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Margaret Dukes 
Lead Teacher 
Kids & Parents at School 
3015 State Street 
Waycross, GA 31501 

Marianne Easton 
Resource Teacher 
Pinellas County License Board 
4140 - 49th Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33709 

Janice England 
Early Childhood Specialist 
Birmingham Public Schools 
P. O. Box 10007 
Birmingham, AL 35202 

Bebe Fearnside 
Preschool Supervisor 
5015 NW 36th Drive 
Gainesville, FL 32605 

Caroline Follman 
Program Specialist 
SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

Roy Forbes 

Executive Director 

SERVE 

P. O. Box 5367 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

Sara Gill 
Consultant 

Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion 

1966 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334-5060 

Janice A. Gordon 
Principal 

Oak Hill Elementary School 
101 Chinquapin Drive 
Eglin AFB. FL 32542 



Cathy Grace 

Executive Director 

SACUS/SECA 

P. O. Box 5403 

Little Rock, AK 72215-5403 

Beatrice Harker 
Pre-K Teacher 
P. O. Box 143 
Beaufort, NC 28516 

Barbara Harris 
Principal 

West Oxford Elementary 
School 

412 Ivey Day Road 
U.S. 158 West 
Oxford, NC 27565 

Karen Harris 

2053 Corrinna Street 

Fayetteville, NC 28301 

Annette Hawk 

Jose Henderson 
Head Start Director 
OCAP/Head Start 
P. O. Box 908 
Troy, AL 36081 

Delyne Hicks 
Curriculum Coordinator 
201 Harden Road 
Gardendale, AL 35071 

Dot Hill 

Birmingham, AL 

Joy Holliday 

Pre-K Teacher 

2406K South Holden Road 

Greensboro, NC 27407 

Patti Hunnicutt 
Teacher 

100 Perry Hill Road 
Easley, SC 29640 



Patty Jones 
Education Director 
Greenville/Pickens Head Start 
Program 

2404 Augusta Street 
Greenville, SC 29605 

Unda Kenney 
Writer 

3940 Cedar Cay Circle 
Valrico, FL 33594 

Carol R. King 
Program Coordinator 
Harambee Child Development 
Council 

P. O. Box 3166 
Albany, GA 31706 

Cheryl King ^ 
Special Needs Coordinator 
Tallatoona E.O.A., Inc. 
P. O. Box 686 
Cartersville, GA 30120 

Eloise T. Kirk 

Coordinator/Education Special- 
ist 

Alabama Department of Educa- 
tion 

50 North Ripley Street 

333 Gordon Persons Building 

Montgomery, AL 36130 

Barbara Knowles 
Executive Director 
Pinellas County License Board 
4140-49th Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33709 

Sand' A Kolb 

Preschool Curriculum Special- 
ist 

4919 NW 39th Terrace 
Gainesville, FL 32605 

Jennifer Kuhlman 
WAGES Head Start 
P. O. Box 1634 
Goldsboro. NC 27530 
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Von H. Langston 
Director 

CCA. Head Start 
P. O. Drawer 90 
Beaufort, NC 28561 

Judith L Lann 
Principal 

Natchez Public School 
1445 George F. West Boule- 
vard 

Natchez, MS 39120 

Robert Lawrence 
Director 

DeKalb EOA Head Start Pro- 
gram 

3597 Covington Highway 
Decatur, GA 30032 

Linda Lentin 

South Pointe Elementary 
School 

1050 Fourth Street 
Miami Beach, FL 33139 

Ann K. Levy 
President 
SACUS/SECA 
5013 Vemon Road 
Tallahassee, FL 32311 

Charles L. Lewis 
Principal 

Camp Glenn Elementary 
School 

3316 Arendell Street 
Morehead City, NC 28557 

Nancy Livesay 
Project Coordinator 
SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

Laura Mast 
Director 

Carteret County Schools 
P. O. Drawer 600 
Beaufort NC 28516 



Jane McClelland 
Kindergarten Teacher 
301 Palm Circle 
Lake City, FL 32055 

Cathy McDougal 

Adylt and Community Education 

Even Start Program 

P. O. Box 755 

Bunnell, FL 32110 

Janice McShan 
Even Start Facilitator 
81 2 - 1 8th Gray Street West 
Birmingham, AL 35211 

Bob Meadows 

Exceptional Children's Director 
Carteret County Schools 
P. O. Drawer 600 
Beaufort NC 28516 

Hannah C. Meadors 
50 Avery Circle 
Jackson, MS 39211-2403 

Donna Miller 
Teacher Assistant 
Cone Elementary School 
500 Gridley Street 
Greenville, SC 29609 

Walter H. Moore 
Associate Superintendent 
Mississippi Department of 
Education 
P. O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Joseph B. Morton 
Superintendent of Education 
Sylacauga Board of Education 
P. O. Drawer 1127 
Sylacauga, AL 35150 

Margaret L Morton 
Guidance Counselor 
Indian Valley Elementary School 
1099 Oidfield Road 
Sylacauga, AL 35150 



Jane Mulligan 
Director 

Pinellas County License Board 
4140- 49th Street North 
St Petersburg, FL 33709 

Calvin Neefy 
Head Start Director 
Central Mississippi, Inc. 
P. O. Box 749 
Winona, MS 38967 

Beverly C. Oglesby 
President-Elect 
3138 Rhone Drive 
Jacksonville, FL 32208-2468 

Lori C. Parker 
Co-Director 
P. O. Box 820 
Greensboro, NC 27401 

Lisa M. Parmley 
Disabilities Coordinator 
CCA Head Start 
P. O. Drawer 90 
Beaufort, NC 28516 

Jannette Peugh 
Principal 

Aberdeen School District 
P. O. Drawer 607 
Aberdeen, MS 39730 

Harriet Pinckney 
Greenville/Pickens Head Start 
Program 

2404 Augusta Street 
Greenville, SC 29605 

Deloris Pringle 
Field Representative 
SERVE 

41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 

Stephanie Reid 
Parent Home Visitor 
Canton Elementary School 
South Hargon 
Canton, MS 39046 
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Donna Ripley 
Supervisor 

Pinellas County License Board 
4140 -49th Street North 
St Petersburg, FL 33709 

Marie Rizzi 

Early Childhood Teacher 
School Board of Alachua 
County 

620 East University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 

Lucy Roberts 

Early Childhood Consultant 
North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601 

Barbara Robinson 
Personnel Director 
Harambee Child Development 
Council 

P. O. Box 3166 
Albany, GA 31706 

Laura Robinson 
Kindergarten Teacher 
100 South 26th Street 
Morehead City, NC 28516 

Ann Roy-Moore 
Assistant Superintendent 
Florence City Schools 
541 Riverview Drive 
Florence, AL 35630 

Dorothy Routh 
Deputy Director 
SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

Mary E. Rugg 
Coordinator 

University Affiliated Program 
Dawson Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 



Linda Ryall 
Teacher 

Just 4 & 5 Developmental 
Laboratory 

2263 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile, AL 36617 

Ruth Searcy 
Director 

P.LE.C.E. Program 
Canton Elementary School 
South Hargon Street 
Canton, MS 39046 

Charles Shepherd 
Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion 

505 Oothcalooga 
Calhoun, GA 30701 

Lois Sherrill 

Assistant Superir tendent 
Carteret County £ chools 
P. O. Drawer 600 
Beaufort, NC 28516 

Eleanor K. Sims 
Chapter I Supervisor 
Laurel School District 
P. O. Box 288 
Laurel, MS 39441 

Evelyn Smith 
Education Coordinator 
CCA Head Start 
P. O. Drawer 90 
Beaufort NC 28516 

Sarah Sprinkel 
Program Specialist 
Orange County Public Schools 
445 West Amelia Street 
Orlando, FL 32801 

Lynda Steele 
Field Representative 
SERVE 

1517 College Street 
Cleveland, MS 38732 



Unda Story 
Principal 

Just 4 & 3 Developmental 
Laboratory 

2263 St. Stephens Road 
Mobile, AL 36617 

Carol Strickland 
Home School Liaison 
School Board of Alachua 
County 

620 East University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 

Leah Strum 

Conehatta Elementary School 
Rt. 1, Box 343 
Conehatta, MS 39057 

Pennie Turner 
STARS Project Director 
655 Whitecrest Way 
Pickens, SC 29671 

Nancy Verber 
Field Representative 
SERVE 

739 Luilwater Road 
Atlanta, GA 30307 

Barbara Waldhour 
Coordinator 

Opportunity Corporation 
Madison Buncombe Counties 
Head Start 

100 Westgate Parkway 
Asheville, NC 28806 

Mandy Walters 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Choctaw Department of Educa- 
tion 

P. O. Box 6010 
Philadelphia, MS 39350 

Lucas Watson 
130 Beverly Circle 
Jackson, MS 39209 
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Muriel Weatherly 
Resource Teacher 
Birmingham Public Schools 
410 South 13th Street 
Birmingham, AL 35233 

Nancy Wiffenbach 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Pinellas County License Board 
4140 -49th Street North 
St Petersburg, FL 33709 

Mary Wiggins 
Center Coordinator 
Wake County Opportunities 
Wake-Orange-Chatham Head 
Start 

568 East Lenoir Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601 

Fannie Williamson 
Conehatta Elementary School 
Rt. 1, Box 343 
Conehatta, MS 39057 

Meriva Williamson 
Conehatta Elementary School 
Rt. 1, Box 343 
Conehatta, MS 39057 

Dorothy S. Willingham 
Executive Director 
Jefferson County Child Devel- 
opment Council, Inc. 
1608 - 13th Avenue South 
#221 

Birmingham, AL 35205 
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SERVE PRODUCTS AND 
ORDER FORM 



Hot Topics 



These research-based publications focus on issues of 
present relevance and importance in education and are 
developed with input from educators throughout the 
Southeast. Each document is a practical guidebook 
that offers information, resources, descriptions of 
exemplary programs, and contacts for additional 
information. See back for prices. 



Quantity 



. Reducing School Violence (95 pages) 

□ Florida Version 

□ Regional Version 

-Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for 
Teachers and Principals (94 pages) 

- Comprehensive School Improvement 
(95 pages) 



EDTALK 



Co-produced with the Council for Educational 
Development and Research, this series focuses on 
educational improvement See back for prices. 



Quantity 



Appreciating Differences: Teaching and 
Learning in a Culturally Diverse Classroom 
(124 pages) 

. ProblenhCentered Learning in Mathematics 
and Science (60 pages) 



. Using Technology to Improve Teaching and 
Learning (SO pages) 

Interagency Collaboration: Improving the 
Delivery of Services to Children and Families 
(118 pages) 



EDTALK: What We Know About 
Mathematics Teaching and Learning 
(69 pages) 

EDTALK: Rural Schools on the Road 
to Reform (70 pages) 

. EDTALK: What We Know About Science 
Teaching and Learning (70 pages) 



Sharing Success 



SERVE Reports 



.Southern Crossroads: A Demography Look 
afte&witeastbyHaroU 
(90 pages, $7-see back for large order discounts.) 

.A Public-Private Partnership: South Pointe 
Elementary School, Miami, Ra (31 pages, $5) 

-Supporting Family Involvement in Early 
Childhood Education: A Guide for Business 
(50 pages, $5) 



The SERVE Sharing Success series describes 
outstanding school and district programs in the 
Southeast that focus on the national goals for 
education. Single copies of the following are 



□ Sharing Success in the Southeast: Mathematics, 
Science, and Computer Education (68 pages) 

□ Sharing Success in the Southeast: Promising 
Programs in Preschool-to-School Transition 
(62 pages) 
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Telecommunications 



Quantity 



SERVE produces a variety of VHS tapes which give stakeholders in education the 
opportunity to see school improvement and reform initiatives in action. 

Southern Crossroads-Noted demographer Harold Hodgkinson examines 

demographic trends in the Southeast and discusses the opportunities they 
present (30 min., $29.95). 'Special: Order Southern Crossroads publication 
and videotape for only $35. 

A Generation ofHope-An examination of seven key characteristics of effective 

school programs to reduce and prevent student drug use (30 min., $29.95). 

Journey Toward Change offers ideas, strategies, and inspiration to school 

improvement teams from educators who have participated in successful school 
improvement in'rtiatives-a complementary film to Hot Topics: Comprehensive 
School Improvement (25 min., $1 4.95). 'Special: Order report and tape for $20. 

Southern Solutions 

• General audiences -A close look at exemplary mathematics, science, and 

technology programs in several schools in the Southeast (30 min., $29.95) 

• Pollcymakers~A panel discussion with the region's chief state school officers, 

business leaders, and others on promoting change; features exemplary school 
programs (60 min., $29.95) 

• Teachers/Practftionerc-A panel discussion with award-winning teachers on 

how to implement innovation; features exemplary school programs (90 min., 

$29.95) 

ORDER INFORMATION 

Prices for Hot Topics, EDTALK, and Southern Crossroads are as follows: 

$7 each for 1 -49 copies $6 each for 50-99 copies $5 each for 1 00 copies or more 



Name: 

(Pfeaie prist) 

Address: (Ohome □ business) 



Title: 



Phone: 



Fax: 



TO ORDER: Makecheckor purchase ordertoNEFEC/SERVE (Federal ID#: 59-6000-821). Remove 
or copy this order form and send it with your check or purchase order to NEFEC/SERVE, Route 1, Box 
8500, 3841 Rekj Street, Palatka, FL 32177. Payment must accompany order. 
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Phone: 

— | PUBLICATIONS 



FREE SERVE PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 

ORDER FORM 

The SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education (SERVE) offers a number of products and services 
designed to facilitate educational improvement. Single copies of the following items are available at no 
cost; please check the box for the item(s) you wish to receive and mail to SERVE, 345 South Magnolia 
Drive, Suite D-23, Tallahassee, FL 32301 -2950. 

People making requests will be added to the SERVE mailing list and receive announcements about future 
laboratory products. 



Name: 



Address: (□home 



CPkaaepriuT 

□ business) 



TRto: 



Fax: 



□ SERVE 8nx/)ure— overview of the laboratory and its activities 

□ SERVE Fact Sheets— detailed descriptions of all laboratory 
activities and products (41 pages) 

□ Sharing Success in the Southeast: Mathematics, Science, and 
Computer Edition—descriptions of 80 outstanding school 
and district programs (68 pages) 

□ Sharing Success in the Southeast: Promising Programs in 
PreschooHo-School T/a/isff/bn—descriptions of schools and 
districts with outstanding early childhood transition programs 
(62 pages) 

□ What Teachers Have to Say About Creating Innovations in 
Education: Proceedings from the Sharing Success Forum 
(24 pages) 

□ At issue: Minority Teacher Recruitment-* policy brief (4 
pages) 

□ WhX's Happening in Educational Assessment?— a report for 
policymakers on the latest trends in assessment (13 pages) 

□ Retention in Early Childhood Education (4 pages) 

□ Assessment in Early Childhood Education (4 pages) 

□ Early Childhood Regional Symposium Proceedings, 1991 
(20 pages) 

□ Early Chilahood Regional Symposium Proceedings, 1992 
(35 pages) 



COMPUTER/ELECTRONIC 
INFORMATION SERVICES 



Database Information Services Clearinghouse 

(DISC) 

DISC provides a computerized literature search on 
any subject in education through the use of ERIC 
and over 300 other on-line databases. Search 
packets contain an annotated biography, one or 
more relevant journal articles, aivl full text of an 
ERIC "ED" document Write to the address above 
or call 800-352-3747 for further information. 

SERVE-Une 

This computer network and electronic bulletin 
board allows users to request and access 
information and current publications; communicate 
with o"ier users via a message system; download 
public domain educational computer programs; and 
share opinions, questions, and announcements 
with others in the Southeast Most menu options 
may be accessed at no charge. 

To access SERVE-Line electronically, dial 800- 
487-7605. For more information, call 404-577- 
7737 or 800-659-3204 or write Mark Wayne-Hart, 
SERVE, 41 Marietta Street, N.W., Suite 1000, 
Atlanta, GA 30303. 
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ERIC 



SERVE OFFICES 1 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
800-755-3277 
919-334-3211 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 

800-352-6001 

904-922-2300 

41 Marietta Street NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
800-659-3204 
404-577-7737 

Delta State University 
P.O. Box 3183 
Cleveland, MS 38733 
800-326-4548 
601-846-4384 
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